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THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 



The question concerning the proper observance of the Christian 
Sabbath may be considered in either of two aspects — the secular or 
civil, and the religious or spiritual. 

In the former aspect, the Sabbath — that is, the measurement of 
time by weeks, each period of six days separated from the next by 
a day of rest from ordinary labor — is a social institution of prehis- 
toric origin ; and the Christian Sabbath, in distinction from the 
Jewish and the Mohammedan, is characteristic of all the nations in 
the foremost rank of civilization. Geography distinguishes between 
the civilized nations and the semi-civilized. Diplomacy makes the 
same distinction. Nations that recognize in some sort the Chris- 
tian Sabbath are included in Christendom, and Christendom in- 
cludes all civilized nations. China is older than any other existing 
empire ; is rich with the accumulations and the ceaseless produc- 
tiveness of peaceful industry ; boasts of its heroes and sages, its 
schools, its libraries, its most voluminous literature, its art of print- 
ing practiced long before Faust or Gutenberg had dreamed of such 
an invention ; includes within its limits almost a third part of the 
earth's population ; has had from immemorial ages a highly devel- 
oped system of government — yet China is only the oldest and the 
richest of the semi-civilized nations. When China shall have learned 
to measure time by weeks, and to recognize the Christian Sabbath, 
that greatest of empires will no longer be classed with the semi- 
civilized. Turkey and Egypt are semi-civilized ; but when Sunday 
instead of Friday shall be the Sabbath at Constantinople and Bru- 
sa, at Cairo and Alexandria, those two countries will have been ad- 
vanced from the semi-civilized class to the civilized. Japan, having 
become the most earnestly progressive nation outside of Christen- 
dom, is now just learning to date in years of the Christian era, to 
number the days of the week, and in some sort to mark the Chris- 
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tian Sabbath as a day of rest ; and, simultaneously with the new 
ways of thinking and living which these changes imply, Japan is 
coming into coordination and parity with the powers of the civil- 
ized world. France, in the early frenzy of that revolution which 
"the whirligig of time," after whirling almost a hundred years, is 
now bringing to a sane and settled conclusion before the admiring 
gaze of Christendom, attempted to abolish the Christian Sabbath 
with its division of time into weeks ; but the attempt was ludi- 
crously unsuccessful. The system of weights and measures, in- 
vented when France was making all things new, remains and is win- 
ning its way to universal acceptance ; while the revolution calendar 
of decades and festivals, by which the nation was to be taken out 
of Christendom, is an almost forgotten folly. It is noteworthy, as 
matter of fact, that the Christian Sabbath is inseparable from Chris- 
tian civilization, and that the highest civilization outside of Chris- 
tendom is only semi-civilized. 

Considered in this aspect, the question concerning the proper 
observance of the Sabbath presupposes another question : Has this 
element any potency in the civilization of Christendom ? Is it 
worth having ? Is it worth saving ? What is the use of it ? Does 
it contribute anything to the superiority of Christendom over the 
semi-civilized nations ? 

Mest is the primary and fundamental idea of the Sabbath. All 
other uses of the institution are either incidental to this or devel- 
oped from it. Work is a necessity of human nature. But work 
must not be without intermission ; and one day in seven, separated 
from the six and guarded by prohibition of ordinary work, secures 
to all the needed interval of rest. Accordingly, the Hebrew deca- 
logue, consecrating the six days to work and the seventh to rest, 
provides explicitly that the Sabbath shall be, not the luxury of a 
few, but the right of all. " Work through the six days as God 
wrought through the cycles in which he was creating the earth and 
the heavens : but the seventh is the consecrated rest. On that day 
thou shalt not work — thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle — no, nor the 
stranger that shares thy hospitality." I am not citing the fourth 
commandment as a divine law, binding all men in all ages, but only 
for illustration. Be it that (as some Christians hold) Christ has 
abolished the decalogue ; be it (as sciolists claim) that Sinai is a 
myth ; not the less will it be true that the Sabbath, in its origin and 
essence, is simply a day for the intermission of ordinary work. It 
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is a day on which all men, the poor as well as the rich, the hireling 
as well as the employer, the bondman as well as his master, may 
rest from labor. I am not begging any question concerning the 
Mosaic institutions ; I am only showing that the Sabbath, whatever 
its origin or authority, is in its idea the workingman's day of rest. 
It is with touching significance that the Book of Deuteronomy, in 
its rehearsal of the decalogue, says : " Keep the Sabbath-day — that 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou ; and 
remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt." 

" So teach us to number our days " ; for, surely, this Christian 
numeration — six days of labor, counted from one day of rest to 
another — is something which Christendom could not afford to for- 
get even if the Sabbath were nothing more than rest for muscles 
weary and stiff with the week of labor. There are two great na- 
tions in which, preeminently, the day of rest is guarded by law and 
by religious sentiment. How great a boon is Sunday, simply as 
rest from labor, to the millions of hard-working men and women in 
the United States and the United Kingdom ! 

If the Sabbath is, in its essence, a rest from the work of one 
week, and a refreshment for the work of another, then one inci- 
dental characteristic of it must needs be quiet enjoyment, or rather 
(to use a word for which there is no exact equivalent) comfort. It 
is not a fast, but rather a festival. The legitimate aspect of rest 
from labor is not gloom but cheerfulness. Therefore the right con- 
ception of the Sabbath makes it a day of family enjoyment. Honor 
to the Puritans for their testimony when James \ and Charles I 
attempted to pervert the English Sunday into a day of revelry ! If 
we admit that in their controversial zeal, eager to reach the oppo- 
site extreme from wrong, the Puritan Sabbath became almost Phari- 
saic in the rigor and the minuteness of its prohibitions and more 
than Pharisaic in its austerity, let us nevertheless remember that, if 
Puritanism had not protested by word and deed against the Stuart 
kings, there would not have been in England or in Scotland such a 
Sabbath as is implied in the "Cotter's Saturday Night." To the la- 
boring-man without a home, or whose home is far away — if, having 
been obedient to the law " six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work," he remembers the Sabbath-day, and claims his privilege of 
rest — the day of rest, though it be in a mining camp, or in the woods, 
or on shipboard, is freighted with memories of home ; and though 
tears may come into his eyes at the thought of those who remember 
their absent one and perhaps are praying for him, his Sabbath is 
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not less on that account, but so much the more, a refreshment and a 
joy. The ideal Sabbath is the Sabbath at home when the head of 
the household — farmer or mechanic, merchant or lawyer, capitalist 
or operative — enjoys his weekly rest among those for whom his six 
days of labor have been spent. Whether the sabbatic institution 
was or was not created by the fourth commandment, there seems 
to be in those words, " Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant," a glimpse of the restful enjoy- 
ment which the day of rest, in the primitive conception of it, would 
bring to the families that keep it. 

The day of rest, being rest and not revelry or dissipation, and 
being therefore a day of home enjoyment, brings with it opportu- 
nity for sober thought and conference. A Sabbath-keeping people 
will become a thoughtful people, and such thoughtfulness is manli- 
ness. All men, and especially the busy millions in an advanced civil- 
ization like our own, need for the mind's sake, not less than for the 
sake of wearied nerves and muscles, the seventh-day intermission of 
their ordinary work. A true Sabbath is something far more restful 
than a day of noisy jollity. In its calm air the mind rests by thought, 
not thoughtlessness — by quiet musing, by conscious or unconscious 
retrospection ; perhaps by consideration of what might have been, 
perhaps by thinking what may yet be, perhaps by aspiration and 
resolve toward something in the future that shall be better than 
what has been in the past. The home in which Sunday is a day of 
rest and home enjoyment is hallowed by the Sabbaths which it hal- 
lows. In the Sabbath-keeping village life is less frivolous, and at 
the same time industry is more productive, for the weekly rest. A 
Sabbath-keeping nation is greater in peace and in war for the char- 
acter which its tranquil and thoughtful Sabbaths have impressed 
upon it. 

I have not yet mentioned the distinctively religious character of 
the day of rest ; yet, even in its secular and civil aspect, the fact 
that our Sabbath is a day for public worship and for moral and reli- 
gious instruction can not be overlooked. Remembering what is the 
essence of the sabbatic institution — six days for work and one day set 
apart for rest — we can hardly resist the conviction that, even from 
prehistoric times, a religious element must have entered into the con- 
ception of that day of rest. Earlier than synagogue or temple, ear- 
lier than the tabernacle in the wilderness, earlier than any instituted 
form of public worship, the resting on the appointed day of rest 
was itself, if I may so express it, a religious service. Most natu- 
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rally, therefore, that day became a day for religious assemblies. 
Thus, long before the Christian era, there began to be, among a Sab- 
bath-keeping people, and as an outgrowth of their day of rest, the 
institution of the synagogue and the public reading of the Scriptures, 
with prayer and exposition. Thus, in the separation of Christian- 
ity from Judaism, the day on which those who believed the gospel 
held their assemblies for worship became "the Lord's day." We 
can not duly estimate the value of the Sabbath in its secular and 
civil aspect unless we take into consideration the matter of fact that 
to the public at large — not to some austere sect nor to a minority, 
but to the millions — it is their day for worship. On that day, mil- 
lions of people in these States, as in other Christian countries, claim 
the privilege of rest that they may resort to their places of worship 
without hindrance or annoyance, and that each assembly, whether 
greater or less, may offer its homage to God according to its own con- 
victions, and may receive instruction from its own religious teachers. 
Admit whatever may be reasonably alleged concerning ignorance 
or fanaticism on the part of worshipers and of teachers ; admit that 
sometimes the coming together " is not for the better but for the 
worse," and, after every such exception, there will be no room for 
doubt as to the utility of this element in our civilization — the Chris- 
tian Sabbath with its worshiping assemblies and its moral and reli- 
gious instructions. As a Protestant, I have my own opinion concern- 
ing certain peculiarities of Roman Catholic worship and doctrine. 
Tet I hold that, for the millions of Roman Catholics in this country, 
their own worship and the teaching which "they get from their clergy 
are far better than none. As a Protestant of what is called an 
"evangelical denomination," I may even abhor the misbelief and 
no-belief of so-called rationalism ; yet I hold that it is better for 
rationalists of every grade to hold their assemblies on the first day 
of the week, after a Christian fashion, than to forsake the assem- 
bling of themselves together and have no Sabbath. What is a 
rainy day worth to the country, in terms of money, when a " spell 
of dry weather " has been broken, and, from the Atlantic to the 
Alleghanies, cities, gardens, farms, and forests are refreshed and en- 
riched ? So, we may ask, what is a Sabbath-day worth as it trav- 
erses the continent with rest for toiling millions, with " sound of 
church-going bells," and with all its refreshing and educating in- 
fluences ? 

Our question, then, is, in effect, How shall this immemorial in- 
stitution, the weekly Sabbath — this institution, characteristic of the 
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most advanced civilization — the Christian Sabbath — be preserved ? 
Under the existing organization of industry, in the relations of 
capital to labor, and in the rapid growth of city populations, 
there are obviously certain tendencies -which must be counter- 
acted by adequate moral forces, or the Christian Sabbath will be 
lost. 

The Sabbath can be preserved as a beneficial element in our 
civilization only by observing it, and carefully guarding it as a day 
of rest from work, and of rest for all. For me, the sabbatic insti- 
tution has a divine authority, and my observance of it is therefore 
a part of my religion. But, aside from any supernatural revelation, 
the grand beneficence of the institution is its sufficient warrant. 
The division of time into weeks — six days for labor and one day 
consecrated to rest from labor — is, first of all, an arrangement in 
the interest of workingmen, and, for the sake of greater emphasis, 
I say of workingwomen. That rest is for them. It is their privi- 
lege. He who, under any pretense, or by any method of induce- 
ment, would deprive them of it, is their enemy. He whose influ- 
ence tends in that direction is regardless of what — whether by a 
divine ordinance or, by a beneficial and immemorial usage — is really 
their right. On that day the ordinary operations of industry must 
rest, that the laboring millions may rest — all for the sake of each 
and each for the sake of all. The steam-engine, the water-wheel, 
all the resounding machinery in which the forces of material nature 
are harnessed to work in the service of man, must rest, that man 
himself, the image of God, and therefore nobler than all material 
things, may have his rightful rest. 

Jesus Christ said — and it is one of those sayings, so frequent in 
his teaching, which reveal the truth as by a flash of light — " The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath." If 
the weekly rest is for man, instead of being an end to which 
man is subordinate, the best observance of it is that by which it 
contributes most to human well-being. Simple as this truth is — 
almost a truism — the ancient Pharisees did not know it, and even 
Christians have sometimes seemed to forget it. A Pharisaic 
" fence," guarding the commandment by a code of minute regula- 
tions, may have the effect of making the Sabbath, in the feeling of 
those who keep it, an end rather than the means to an end, a bur- 
den and a weariness instead of a sacred rest. Nor will the effect 
be essentially different if the " fence " has been constructed by Pu- 
ritan casuists. Yet the principle which the Great Teacher gives us, 
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and which I may venture to describe as evangelical in distinction 
from legal — the principle that the best Sabbath-keeping is that which 
is most conducive to the welfare of the individual, of the family, 
and of society — may be applied to illustrate some particulars both 
of privilege and of duty. 

Under this principle the strictest of Christian Sabbath-keepers 
make large allowance for " works of necessity and mercy." Legalism 
said to the hungry disciples rubbing the ears of wheat in their hands 
to separate the kernels from the chaff, " You are breaking the Sab- 
bath by work ; for the plucking of those heads of wheat as you 
passed through the field was equivalent with reaping, and the rub- 
bing is only another way of threshing." Legalism said, " It is not 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day, for healing is work." The evan- 
gelical answer was, " It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day." 
A law for the tribes of Israel in their own country prohibited the 
kindling of a fire, even for domestic use, on the day of rest — a reg- 
ulation not inappropriate under the sky of Palestine, but superseded 
by the higher law of necessity and mercy. That higher law can 
not be so formulated as to leave no room and no demand for the 
exercise of individual discretion. Love is that higher law, and 
"love worketh no ill to his neighbor." The law of the Sabbath is 
rest from labor ; but the Sabbath is for man, who is greater than 
the Sabbath, and the paramount law of love does not permit that 
the hungry should faint or the sick languish untended, lest the Sab- 
bath be broken. 

Inasmuch as the Sabbath is essentially a day of rest, and inasmuch 
as the rest is for all, every man's share in it should be respected and 
carefully guarded. Every man's rights are limited by his neighbor's 
rights. Every man must so use his own liberty as not to infringe 
his neighbor's liberty. I have a right to the day of rest, but, inas- 
much as every other man in the community has the same right, I 
must take care that in my use of that day I do not hinder others 
from making the right use of it. On this principle it is that society 
acknowledges and protects the day of rest, and in so doing has no 
occasion to decide any religious question. The Constitution of the 
United States recognizes Sunday as dies non for the President. 
The governments of the several States and of the Union recognize 
the right of all their functionaries to the Sunday rest, limited only 
by what each government judges to be " necessity and mercy." The 
legislation of every State acknowledges, in one way or another, the 
civil and secular value of the sabbatic institution, and more or less 
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carefully guards every man's privilege of rest by requiring that all 
shall rest. 

There is a close relation between rest and quiet. A day of dis- 
sipation and riotous living is not a day of rest. The Sunday which 
is followed by " blue Monday " is not a Sabbath ; nor does it yield 
to the individual or to society, to the laborer or to the employer of 
labor, the benefits which come from the Sabbath. What is it that 
capitalists are doing when they conspire to abolish the day of rest 
by turning it into a day of revelry? The managers of railroad 
corporations, whose Sunday-excursion trains defy the law and the 
public sense that makes the law, know that they rob the hard-work- 
ing men in their service, whom they compel to forego the working- 
man's sacred privilege of weekly rest ; nor is it beyond the reach of 
their discernment that they cheat the heedless customers whom they 
persuade to turn the day of rest into a day of frolic which is not 
rest. As the proprietor of a drinking-saloon knows that the dimes 
which he gathers into his till are the price paid by his customers for 
personal degradation, for disease in body and mind, for wretched- 
ness at home, and for an unlamented death — as he knows that brawls 
and fights, with now and then a murder, are the inevitable incidents 
of his " dreadful trade " ; so the proprietors of a Sunday-excursion 
steamboat know what they are doing. They know that their greed 
is robbing their servants by compelling them to work on the day of 
rest. They know that the gain they get from the Sunday excursion 
is " filthy lucre " at the best, polluted with the " evil communica- 
tions " that infect the sweltering throng of passengers. They know 
that by the promise of fresh air and a good time they persuade their 
customers to substitute a day of dissipation for the quiet rest which 
would have refreshed them for their six days' work. They know 
that dissipation is not rest ; but what is that to them if their divi- 
dends are the greater for other people's dissipation ? 

In proportion as Sunday becomes a day of dissipation, it ceases 
to be a day of rest, and in that proportion society loses the benefit 
of a true Sabbath. The State, therefore, in the interest of produc- 
tive industry and of the industrial classes, and especially in the 
interest of the millions whose industry is manual labor, must take 
care that Sunday shall be for all a quiet day. Without invading 
the rights of conscience by attempting to enforce a religious ob- 
servance, it may and must prohibit those uses of the day which are 
not rest but dissipation, or which impose hard work on one portion 
of society that another portion may have a frolic. It must put a 
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strong barrier of law between workingmen's privilege of rest and 
the power of capital, especially of associated capital, proverbially 
soulless and heartless. 

In its religious and spiritual aspect, the question of Sabbath 
observance is one over which civil government has no rightful 
authority — certainly not if the American doctrine of religious lib- 
erty and of the relations between church and state is true. While 
I insist that civil government may recognize the weekly rest as 
beneficial to the commonwealth, and may therefore provide by law, 
and by the enforcement of law, that every man shall have the priv- 
ilege of that rest, I deny that the jurisdiction of the state extends 
to the religious question. While I maintain the right of the state 
to prohibit the perversion of the Sabbath to debasing and destruc- 
tive uses, I deny its right to require that any man shall keep the 
day otherwise than by abstinence from work. With the great body 
of the people the Christian Sabbath is a day for public worship. 
The state may therefore recognize that fact, and may provide that 
assemblies for worship on the day of rest shall be undisturbed. 
But the state must not attempt to enforce a religious observance 
of the day. It can only protect such observance. To me the 
weekly rest is more than an immemorial tradition, more than an 
institution beneficial to the commonwealth. To me it is a divine 
provision for one great need of human nature ; a monument more 
ancient and more enduring than the pyramids ; a memorial of the 
world's Creator and the world's Redeemer ; a symbol and foretaste 
of a better rest hereafter. In my own home and household I may 
keep the Sabbath holy according to this religious view of its sanc- 
tity. But, if I would bring my neighbor thus to keep it, I must 
remember that I can not compel him by any other compulsion than 
that of example and persuasion. I may associate with others like 
minded in a church which celebrates the holy day with public 
prayer and praise, and with religious inculcation of duty. As a 
church, united in a spiritual fellowship, we may have our own theory 
of the Sabbath, and may determine under our responsibility, not to 
the state but to him whom we acknowledge as our Lord, what ob- 
servance of the Lord's day is necessary to the religious life, either 
as a manifestation of it or as a help to its growth. All such things 
belong not to Caesar but to God, to the conscience and intelligence 
of the individual, and to associated intelligence and conscience in 
the church. 

To the individual, then, conscious of his religious nature and of 
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his relations to God, the question of Sabbath observance presents 
itself in its religious and spiritual aspect. In this aspect of the 
question, as in the other, the first thing to be remembered is that 
word of the Great Teacher, " The Sabbath was made for man." 
You are human. Inseparable from your nature is that need for 
which the day of rest was instituted. The Sabbath is for you be-j 
cause you need it. Accept it as a gift from God, not reluctantly ( 
as if it were a penance, but thankfully. Then remember that the 
Sabbath, is essentially rest from work. Let your own six days' 
work stand still ; and bring not the worry of the week into the 
day of rest. Let your household affairs be so arranged that the 
holy day shall brighten your home with quiet enjoyment, and even 
the little ones shall welcome the Sabbath as a happy day. But to 
you the day of rest, whatever it may be to others, is more than 
simple rest. It has its employments as well as its repose — employ- 
ments that are themselves repose. To others it may be a day of 
lazy pleasure ; to you it is a day for serious thought and therefore 
for worship — the holy day — the Lord's day. Let it bring you and 
yours into the worshiping assembly, not only for the help you may 
get there, but also for the help you may bring to those who wor- 
ship with you. In your own home let there be household prayer, 
redolent alike of tender memories and immortal hope, with lessons 
of wisdom from above, and with Sabbath music — "psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs," hearts and voices making melody to 
God. Such Sabbath-keeping consecrates the home, and brings into 
it, in all experience of change, a light from heaven. 

The readers of this journal know that what I have described as 
the proper observance of the Christian Sabbath from the religious 
point of view is a reality. It was so in the old days of Puritanism. 
Even then the holy day, though sanctified with more than Jewish 
rigor, cheered and blessed the home. The same reality exists to- 
day in thousands of Christian homes, bridging as it were the dis- 
tance between earth and heaven. 

Leonard Bacon. 



